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(Current ©pinion. 

The Necessary Education of a Minister. 

In a valuable article on "The Higher Study of Theology," which 
appeared in the July issue of the American Journal of Theology, Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, New York, indicates 
what the present conditions require in the way of ministerial education. 
He says: The Christian minister is no longer what he used to be, and 
what he ought to be, the best-educated man in the community. As things 
are now, he is ministering to men and women who are as well educated 
as, if not better educated than, himself. What result could be looked for 
under these circumstances but a relative decline in the public position of the 
clergyman and in the public estimation of the church? It is necessary, 
if the church is to regain its true position, and the minister is to be the 
religious teacher of the next generation, that he should have a much higher 
education than he can get at present in our theological seminaries. This 
can be given only in graduate schools in theology where the choicest men 
may be able to give two, three, and four additional years to the study of 
theology. If the graduate school is necessary for the higher study of 
medicine, if graduate schools are necessary in numerous other branches 
of learning, can theology — the highest, the most comprehensive, the most 
difficult, and the most important of all studies — do its work without the 
graduate school ? Theology will certainly go on sinking in relative impor- 
tance and carry with it by inevitable gravitation the ministry, the church, 
and Christianity itself, unless graduate schools of theology can be estab- 
lished, fully equipped and maintained, in which the study of theology can 
be carried on to the highest degree of excellence and in the most compre- 
hensive thoroughness. 

It must be evident to all who discern the signs of the times that the 
Christian ministry can no longer win adherents by the dogmatic assertion 
of the doctrines, institutions, and ceremonies of any of the religious denom- 
inations. Authority has its proper place and importance in religion. But 
the authority of any one religious organization, in the midst of a multitude 
of others, is practically reduced to a minimum. The only authority that 
will sway intelligent, educated Americans is the authority of the truth, stated 
by a man who shows himself to be master of it. No man can become 
master of the truth until he has searched it through and through and con- 
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sidered it in all its relations and bearings; until its importance has taken 
possession of him and given him conviction and certainty. Then, seeing 
clearly and thoroughly himself, he will be able to state the truth clearly 
and thoroughly, with a moral earnestness and a religious vigor that will 
convince and give certitude to others. 



The Term "Spirit" in the Bible. 

A useful article in the Journal of Biblical Literature, Part I, 1904, by 
Rev. W. R. Schoemaker, Ph.D., discusses the term "spirit" as used in 
the Old and New Testaments. The growth of meaning in the word is as 
follows : During the centuries of Hebrew history until the exile, the term 
JVP is used in the two meanings, wind and spirit. There are no clear 
examples of its use in the meaning of breath. During the Deuteronomic 
period, from about 700 to about 550 B. C, there is an absence from the 
main body of the Old Testament literature of the term in the sense the 
spirit of God, but the Babylonian and early Persian periods which followed 
(550 to 400 B. C.) were characterized by the most rapid development in all 
the meanings of the term. In connection with the meaning wind, we have 
the term used to denote breath, and also by metonymy for life itself. The 
phrase the spirit of God is rescued from its former neglect, and has a larger 
and more religio-ethical content put into it. Further, the concept of the 
spirit of man is extended to include a portion of the realm of conduct and 
character. 

In the classical authors the word irvcvpa has but two meanings, wind 
and breath. The word is not found in Homer or in any writer prior to 
iEschylus, but is quite frequent through the classical period in the above 
two senses. The Old Testament Apocrypha used the term with the 
designations which it had already received in the Septuagint, where it 
translated the Hebrew TVP. Philo uses the term wcv/xa in the four 
traditional senses drawn from his acquaintance with the Septuagint — 
wind, breath, spirit of God, and spirit of man, though in the case of the 
two latter he deviates considerably from the ordinary Jewish conception. 

In general, the meanings of irvtvpa. in the New Testament correspond 
with those in the Greek Old Testament and Apocrypha. There are, 
however, marked deviations from this usage. In spite of the fact that, 
among Greek-speaking Gentiles, 7rveC/na was still a physical term, among 
Christians it was tending rapidly to become an exclusively religious and 
psychological term. This tendency is shown not alone by New Testament 
authors, but to the same extent by the apostolic fathers. In all this Chris- 
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tian literature the word is seldom employed to denote wind or breath, but 
is used much more frequently in the sense of spirit of God and (especially 
in the Pauline writings) of the spirit of man. 



The Christian Doctrine of Sin. 

A modest publication by name The Yale Divinity Quarterly, has 
been inaugurated by the students of the Divinity School of Yale University. 
The first issue contains a number of valuable articles and reviews, the 
leading article being entitled "An Old Problem from a New View-Point." 
It is by Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale University. The old problem 
referred to is the Christian Doctrine of Sin, which he discusses with refer- 
ence to the light thrown by present theological study upon this difficult 
subject. We reproduce the paragraphs in which Dr. Stevens discusses 
the nature of sin What is sin ? In New Testament language it is "law- 
lessness," or an offense against law; it is lovelessness, selfishness; it is viola- 
tion of right and truth, disregard of others' good, or the general good; 
considered in relation to man himself, it is the violation of his own higher 
nature and better knowledge. It would seem, then, that the first sin which 
we can conceive would be the first act or choice which was made in the 
light of conscience in violation of its behest. The moral nature of man 
imposes upon him moral law — the sense of obligation to some higher 
authority. The violation of this law or obligation is what we call sin. 
But there is room here for some gradations and distinctions. We com- 
monly use sin to mean: offense against God, and by that we Christians 
understand conscious violation of the holy and revealed will of the one 
Supreme Being. But in such a high sense of the word, evolutionary 
anthropology would not admit that sin could be ascribed to primitive man. 
If he had any notions of a Supreme Being they must have been very dim 
and vague. Only in a crude way, if at all, could he have identified his 
moral instincts and ideals with the will of any deity. To conceive of 
moral distinctions and obligations as absolute, that is, to appreciate their 
unconditional character, is possible only to developed man; it implies no 
slight power of abstract thinking. Perhaps primeval man could do no 
better than to associate the notions of right and ought with the will of his 
associates. In any case which we can suppose, sin would have, in appli- 
cation to his acts and choices, a very limited meaning in comparison with 
that which it bears in Christian thought. 

In what form would sin be most likely to emerge? Is not this the 
most reasonable guess, that it would take the form of a conflict between 
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the animal propensities and the higher nature; or more accurately, that 
it would consist in a failure to subordinate the animal nature to the rule 
of conscience? Habits and tendencies which in the animal are natural 
and useful would be sinful in man, that is, contrary to conscience, viola- 
tions of the higher laws of reason. In animals the instincts are a part of 
the law of self-preservation; in man their unrestrained indulgence is sin. 
But it may be asked: Is not evolution, then, simply bringing us by another 
path to the old theory that sin consists in sensuousness ? I think not. 
The theory just mentioned rests upon dualistic metaphysics— a philosophy 
which regards matter as essentially evil. Evolution has nothing in common 
with this theory, and, indeed, does not meddle with metaphysics. Some 
evolutionists may have expressed themselves carelessly and defined sin, 
without qualification, as animalism or brutishness, but by this must have 
been meant (or, at any rate, should have been meant) a yielding consent, 
or cultivation of brutishness by a being conscious of a higher law. If 
sin were brutishness per se, then the brute would certainly be sinful. The 
idea of evolutionists is not that sin is the " ape-and-tiger element" in itself 
considered, for then surely the creatures which are all ape and tiger would 
be the worst of beings; the idea is that the first or most typical form of 
primitive sin is the domination of the ape-and-tiger element in man — that 
is, man's consent, in the face of a higher law within him, to indulge the 
impulses which in the animal are natural and normal, but which in man, 
if uncontrolled, a e abnormal and sinful. 



